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ment in the Conservative Party on behalf of Protec-
tion, should be compelled by his position and his
loyalty to spend his strength in combating those
whose crime was their complete acceptance of Pro-
tection. Consequently when the St. George's election
had resulted in victory, Mr. Chamberlain resolved on
an effort at appeasement before the bitterness of
strife should make it too difficult. He went there-
fore to Lord Beaverbrook asking him to set out the
conditions on which he would support the Conserva-
tive Party. In reply Lord Beaverbrook asked for
an assurance that the policy of the Conservative
Party was directed not only to increasing manufactur-
ing production, but also wheat and general agricul-
tural production by the most efficient and practical
methods, i.e., "By quotas, prohibition of, or duties
on foreign foodstuffs." This was a reasonable atti-
tude, since although Lord Beaverbrook adhered to
his view that duties were normally the most effective
method of protecting the home market, he did not
exclude the principle of quotas. Mr. Chamberlain
was much encouraged by this reply, which he at
once took to Mr. Baldwin for consultation. As a
result of this Mr. Chamberlain was able to communi-
cate to Lord Beaverbrook Mr. Baldwin's intention of
employing all or any of the methods enumerated "as
they may best effect the object aimed at." He
concluded his letter by welcoming Lord Beaverbrook's
support. As a result partly of Mr. Chamberlain's
initiative a most serious schism in the Party had been
healed, and unity restored.

Differences of opinion in the Conservative Party
remained, and still remain. But they had shown
that "the cause was more than the quarrel/' Mr.
Chamberlain's initiative in closing the ranks had
come none too soon. For already there were signs
that the Socialist Government was unable to deal